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Authority and Archaeology, Sacred and Profane; Essays on the 
Relations of Monuments to Biblical and Classical Litera- 
ture. By S. R. Driver, D.D.; Ernest A. Gardner, M.A.; 
F. L. Griffith, M.A.; F. Haverfield, M.A.; A. C. Head- 
lam, B.D.; D. G. Hogarth, M.A. Edited by David G. 
Hogarth. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. 
Pp. xiv + 440. $5. 

The somewhat unintelligible title of this book is intended to cover 
a discussion of the value and importance of archaeological investiga- 
tion in confirming and correcting the evidence furnished by documents 
of historical literature. By an inclusion of subjects belonging to 
classical history the writers have succeeded in showing that the problem 
is the same, whether in the field of the Bible or of other literature, and 
that the solution of it lies along the same lines. While we regard the 
demonstration of this point as very significant, it seems to us rather 
doubtful whether the value of the book for general circulation has not 
been somewhat seriously impaired thereby. There are few persons 
who are interested at the same time in the relation of the Bible to the 
monuments and that of the history of Greece and Rome to the 
archaeological investigations in classical lands. There are those doubt- 
less who will buy the book for its contributions to the one or to the 
other field, but to many who ought to be acquainted with the contents of 
the volume the high price will prove a detriment, especially when they 
observe that only a portion of it is concerned with topics in which 
they feel a particular interest. It seems to us that the book might be 
very advantageously divided into two volumes — one containing the 
biblical, the other the classical material. 

Apart, however, from this criticism, no one can fail to find this book 
of far more than ordinary value and service. » To the readers of this 
journal the contributions of Professor Driver, who writes on " Hebrew 
Authority, or the Evidence of the Monuments to the Truth of the 
Hebrew Historical Records," and that of Mr. Headlam, whose con- 
tribution is entitled "Christian Authority," are of particular interest. 
Professor Driver's chapter occupies about one hundred and fifty pages, 
and is characterized by that combination of sound learning and good 
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judgment which readers are wont to expect in anything which he writes. 
And these two qualities, if needed anywhere, are especially to be 
desired in the discussion of this subject, since it is possible that both 
parties in the field of Old Testament discussion have erred — the 
one by seeming to minimize the value and importance of archaeological 
evidence, and to rely solely upon the materials contained within the 
Hebrew documents themselves, the other by declaring that the evi- 
dence furnished by the monuments has finally demonstrated the abso- 
lute accuracy of the statements of the Scriptures. In the midst of this 
babel of discordant and often absolutely contradictory voices, Professor 
Driver speaks with clearness, caution, and judicial candor. In his 
eyes the monuments have contributed essentially to the confirmation 
and elucidation of the Scripture records. At the same time they have 
also corrected these records in some material points, and in others 
have brought to light difficulties which hitherto had not existed. It 
is a liberal education to the reader who is not a specialist to follow the 
author in his careful discrimination and judicial weighing of evidence. 
At the same time Professor Driver provides, in authentic and attractive 
form, a summary of the latest and most important contributions of 
archaeology in the Old Testament field. This combination of trust- 
worthy information and careful critical sifting has up to this time not 
characterized discussions on this subject. 

The New Testament portion of this volume, the work of Mr. 
Headlam, is much briefer, covering less than one hundred pages, and is 
by no means so satisfactory. It is true that the archaeological mate- 
rials which throw light on the historical documents of the New 
Testament are not nearly so important or interesting. The field is 
somewhat contracted, limited for the New Testament chiefly to the 
book of Acts. Mr. Headlam has organized his treatment under three 
heads: (1) "The Early Church," (2) "Remains in Phrygia," (3) 
" The Catacombs at Rome," going, therefore, in no small part of his 
treatment outside of the New Testament. An additional difficulty 
confronting the writer lies in the fact that a large part of this material 
has not undergone discussion in the thorough way that is the case with 
the Old Testament material. Still, it must be allowed that these con- 
siderations do not altogether explain the matter. Mr. Headlam lacks 
breadth of knowledge and soundness of judgment. No doubt many 
readers will be enlightened and profited by this discussion, especially 
those who have hitherto been quite ignorant of the service of archaeol- 
ogy in the New Testament field, but while the author should be given 
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the consideration due to a pioneer, we cannot shut our eyes to the 
manifest shortcomings of this division of the work. 

A final word with regard to the classical portions. There is a 
significant difference of treatment observable in the chapters con- 
tributed by Messrs. Hogarth and Gardner. The latter seems to have 
conceived his task as merely laying out in an objective way the fields 
and spheres in which Greek archeeology throws light upon Greek his- 
tory. The former, on the other hand, in his discussion of the pre- 
historic archaeology of Greece has a well-defined theory of the results, 
and presents this in a vigorous, if not convincing, fashion. Each 
method has its advantages, and it would be difficult to say which 
should have the preference. While in the one case we learn Mr. 
Hogarth's opinion as to the development of civilization about the 
^Egsean, together with the grounds on which he bases it, we are stimu- 
lated to the highest point by Mr. Gardner's detailed exposition of the 
immense significance of Greek art and archaeology in their bearing 
upon history. The chapter on Rome by Mr. Haverfield will perhaps 
afford to the general student of Roman history the greatest surprise. 
Accustomed to rely upon written documents — the classical historians, 
whether of ancient or modern times — for his knowledge of Roman 
history, he finds that in this chapter the author opens a new and most 
fascinating outlook into this subject. The value of inscriptional 
material, especially for the knowledge of the Roman empire, is, per- 
haps, the most striking illustration that is furnished by Mr. Haverfield. 
These inscriptions have practically necessitated a rewriting of the 
annals of the empire. 

There is but one serious criticism to be made upon this volume, 
and that is the inadequacy of the portion devoted to Assyriology. 
This was assigned to Mr. Griffith, who has combined it with his treat- 
ment of Egypt. It must be said that the failure is not altogether due to 
Mr. Griffith, but to the injudicious combining of the two subjects under 
one head and their assignment to one man. One or the other was 
sure to be neglected, and, as Mr. Griffith is an accomplished Egypt- 
ologist, he has naturally laid the emphasis on Egyptology and made 
his special contribution there, leaving the Assyrian material very 
poorly represented. Probably the Oxford scholars who had this book 
in charge had no Assyriologist to look to except Mr. Sayce, and him 
they did not trust. 

We may conclude with an exhortation to the readers of this jour- 
nal to do their utmost to procure this volume and read it from cover 
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to cover. It will not only clarify their minds as to the real contribu- 
tion of archaeology in the special field of Old Testament study, and 
give them new points of view for the investigation of the New Testa- 
ment, but it will also greatly broaden their conceptions of that larger 
life of the ancient world, of which the biblical peoples formed but a 
small fraction, and to which they were related in a variety of impor- 
tant ways. 

G. S. G. 

The Prophets of Israel. Bethany C. E. Reading Courses. By 
Professor Herbert L. Willett, Ph.D., the University of 
Chicago. Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 1899. Pp. 156. 
#0.35. 

A compact and inexpensive volume on the prophets by one who is 
competent to deal with the subject is a real boon to the Bible-study- 
ing public. Cornill's Prophets of Israel (1895) is more serviceable to 
the one who has made some progress in the mastery of the prophets 
than to the beginner, while Ottley's capital primer, The Hebrew 
Prophets (1898), published by Rivingtons in England, is too con- 
densed for the greatest helpfulness. Within the limits set by the 
series to which his volume belongs, Professor Willett has admirably 
succeeded in achieving his purpose to introduce the uncritical reader 
to an appreciation of the Old Testament prophecies. 

About one-fourth of the book is introductory, discussing the gen- 
eral features, literature, and historic development of prophecy, and the 
work of the prophetic leaders from Samuel to Elisha. The facts most 
worth knowing are concisely and clearly stated. The transition from 
the age of Elisha to that of Amos is less successful. Professor Willett 
emphasizes only the social reasons for the preaching of Amos and his 
successors. The prophetic writings are taken in the order generally 
accepted by scholars ; their distinctive character expressed in a general 
title, e. g., " Amos, the Prophet of Righteousness, or the Evangelical 
Prophecy;" their point of view and value tersely, but interestingly, 
discussed ; their contents analyzed for reading, and outlined in a series 
of questions. Joel and Jonah are classed briefly as belonging to the 
later Persian period after the days of Ezra. The book concludes with 
a helpful chapter on the " Messianic Hope of Israel." 

A surprising amount of judicious introductory matter is packed 
into this modest volume. It fairly represents the historical interpreta- 
tion of today, except in details and adjustments which cannot be wisely 



